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fact is that there was widespread and intense public resent-
ment against the marshal for this. Petain's relations with
his own people suffered. " The marshal should not have
,done that," they said. They meant it and they remember
it.
What, then, is the marshal's hold on the people in
France ? Chiefly this rests on three points : one, Petain
did not leave France. In the eyes of the French who remain
there themselves, this is the sine qua non of any one's in-
fluence. It is typically French that the lone fact that a
Frenchman left France when she fell, whether or not " to
fight again another day," rules him out utterly and com-
pletely.
" No matter what happens," said the marshal when he
became Chief of State, " I shall not leave my country."
And he says this again every time he makes a speech.
Second, Petain supplies a feeling of dignity, which is
very important to all Frenchmen there. He is about the only
semblance of national character they have left. A crushed
nation, bitterly resentful of the leadership and events
which prostrated them, blaming themselves and the British
more than the Germans for their losses, the person of the
marshal is a profound offset to the deep humiliation every
Frenchman feels.
Last, they know Petain is honest. He is not a grafter.
He is not a politician. " The new French State is chained to
no particular private groups of interest," he said. They are
in no mood to inspect whether he is fundamentally a
defeatist, which he is ; or whether he is Fascist-minded,
which he is and always has been. Petain works eight to
ten hours every day at being boss.
In respect to this activity, Petain is without doubt the
physical phenomenon of modern history, and we in America
are thrown off completely when we miss this point. I saw
him at all hours of the day and night during the Weygand
. crisis. Admiral Leahy and every one who is constantly at
Vichy testifies to his vitality. The marshal is an exceed-
ingly busy and determined man, alert in every sense of the
word, and quite tireless by any reasonable standards. Yet,
at the time he was born, republican France was only eight
years old and, in our country, Abraham Lincoln was still a
T.R.O.                                                                                                                             &